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FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1960 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 

OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND Crvin SERVICE, 
Washington, 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. John Lesinski (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), presiding. 

Mr. Lesinski. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

At a hearing on April 8, 1959, the officials of the Bureau of the 
Census came before this subcommittee to give us a preliminary report 
on the plans, as they were then unfolding, for taking the 1960 Census 
of Population and Housing. Many of those plans have now been 
put into final shape, and the enumeration will be under way in just 
a few weeks. 

This census is of great interest to the people of the United States, 
and of special interest to the Congress, since under the Constitution 
the census is the basis for the apportionment of Representatives among 
the States. Therefore, it seems appropriate for us to meet again at 
this time with the Director of the Census and his associates to review 
their plans. 

The 1960 census will be the largest single statistical undertaking in 
the history of this country. More money will be spent on it, and more 
persons employed in it, than are required to conduct all of the regular 
statistical work of the entire Federal Government for a whole year. 
Because of the magnitude of the task, the stakes involved in it are 
great, especially when radically new procedures are introduced, as in 
the case for this census. For the first time, much of the data will 
be collected on a “do-it-yourself” basis, with the public asked to 
set down its own record. The processing of the records will utilize 
revolutionary new techniques and machines. If these work out as 
planned, they will have a profound effect not only on the census, but 
on statistical work everywhere. 

We shall be watching these developments very carefully, and we 
appreciate this opportunity to obtain a preview of them. 

At this point I should like to read into the record the questions that 
were submitted to the Bureau of the Census in advance of the hearing. 
They are as follows: 

1. What significant changes in the 1960 census plans have occurred since you 
reported to us on April 8, 19597? 

2. Do you foresee any particular difficulties in carrying out your plans? 

3. What is the anticipated cost of the census? How does it compare with 
the cost of and volume of the 1950 census? 

4. What is the prospective timing of the major phases of the census? How 
will the timing be improved over past censuses ? ; 
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5. What steps are you taking to improve the quality of the census results? 

6. What is being done to keep the burden on respondents to a minimum? 
How long will it take, on the average, for a household to fill out the advance 
forms and to be interviewed? 

7. What are the numbers and kinds of personnel to be employed in taking 
and processing the census? 

8. How is the Post Office Department cooperating in the census procedures? 

9%. Has the public been effectively informed of the character and importance 
of the forthcoming census? 

10. What are the most important new questions to be included in the 1960 
census? 

11. What are the likely changes in congressional apportionment resulting from 
the 1960 census? 

12. What are some of the other important population and housing develop- 
ments the census will measure? 

13. In the past, the census of agriculture was taken together with popula- 
tion and housing. This time, you have split it off and conducted it during the 
fall of 1959. Does it appear that this separation will make your operations 
more efficient? 

I believe that the answers to these questions will give us much of 
the information that we wish to have and that the officials of the 
Bureau of the Census may wish to impart to us. It is understood, of 
course, that they stand ready to answer any other appropriate ques- 
tions that members may wish to raise during the testimony. This 
procedure worked very well at our last hearing on the census. 

I am very pleased to see in the audience a group of people from 
other countries who are completing training at the Census Bureau. 
I can assure you that you are most welcome to be present during these 
hearings. 

Dr. Burgess, you may wish to introduce the members of your staff 
who are with you, and then proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
THE CENSUS; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. A. ROSS ECKLER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR; MORRIS H. HANSEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR STA- 
TISTICAL STANDARDS; WALTER KEHRES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR ADMINISTRATION; AND DR. HENRY SHELDON, CHIEF, 
DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS BRANCH 


Mr. Burerss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will introduce the 
people I have at the table here. Dr. Eckler at my left is the Deputy 
Director. On my far right is Dr. Henry Sheldon, Chief, Demo- 
graphic Statistics Branch. The Demographic Statistics Branch is a 
part of the Population Division. Dr. Sheldon will be prepared to 
speak on the questions on the subject matter. Next to him is Dr. 
Morris H. Hansen, who has become an honorary doctor since we met 
before. As Assistant Director for Statistical Standards, he is re- 
sponsible for the statistical methods and also for the electronic equip- 
ment of the Bureau. Further along on my left is Mr. Walter Kehres, 
Assistant Director for Administration, whose responsibilities include 
personnel as well as budget. Presumably some of the questions will 
bring in matters of personnel that we have for the census. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I believe if you will speak a little louder, sir, the 
people in the audience will be better able to hear you. 

Mr. Burerss. I am pleased to appear before this subcommittee for 
a further review of the Census Bureau’s plans for the taking of the 
1960 census. I note here that a report of the hearings of April 8, 
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1959, happened to give us a convenient summary for our own pur- 
poses of what we were planning to do, and also some of the comments 
of the committee members were helpful in putting our whole problem 
before our people. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I assure you that our purpose is to cooperate and 
assist you and your associates, and we appreciate the cooperation we 
have received from you. 

Mr. Buroess. Thanks to the establishment of this subcommittee, we 
have had the benefit of the active interest of more Members of Con- 
gress than is usual during the period of planning a major census. It 
was distinctly beneficial to the morale of our organization that a 
number of the members of this subcommittee visited our operation 
some months ago in order to review our plans and examine some of 
the equipment being put into final shape for the 1960 census 
operations. 

I will now turn, Mr. Chairman, as you suggested, to consideration 
of the specific questions included in your letter of March 1, 1960. 
Naturally, my colleagues and I are prepared to discuss any of the 
questions in greater detail if the comparatively brief answers fur- 
nished are not sufficient for your needs. First— 

What significant changes in the 1960 census plans have occurred since you 
reported to us on April 8, 1959? 

The significant changes in our plans, or I might say, statement of 
our plans, since our previous hearing, are relatively few, since the 
dress rehearsal had already been conducted at that time. Five points 
may have enough special interest, however, to warrant their being 
mentioned : 

A. The question on mother tongue, which was discussed (point 6) 
at our previous hearing, has definitely been included on the final ques- 
tionnaire, where it will apply to all the foreign born, but not to native. 
After a careful canvass of the items that might be excluded to make 
way for this, we decided that the elimination of citizenship would in- 
volve the smallest loss, since the annual registration of aliens provides 
a substantial amount of information on noncitizens and since our 
current population survey makes it possible for us to measure their 
characteristics at relatively small cost. However, citizenship informa- 
tion is secured in New York State at its expense to meet requirements 
of that State for legislative apportionment. 

B. On the housing questionnaire, three items carried as sample 
inquiries in the North Carolina test census—water supply, bath, and 
flush toilet—have been changed to 100-percent inquiries. 

C. The decision has been reached to attempt to get information on 
all Americans living outside the United States and its outlying areas. 
Tn previous censuses enumeration of persons overseas had been con- 
fined to members of the Armed Forces and employees of Government 
agencies, but in 1960 we are attempting to cover other Americans 
working abroad, as well as those outside the country for other reasons. 

D. We have firmed up the extent of use of the single stage (or tradi- 
tional) method of enumeration. This procedure will be followed in 
areas characterized by relatively low density of population and less 
prevalence of all-weather roads. Included in such areas are most of 
the Mountain and Western Plains States, the north woods areas of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Maine, and extensive rural areas 
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in Southern States. About 18 percent of our population will be 
enumerated by this method. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. The complete questionnaire will be asked of these 
people? 

Mr. Burcess. The complete questionnaire will be covered for one- 
fourth of the households, but covered at the first round. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. But in this area the complete questionnaire will be 
asked of these people? 

Mr. Burcess. Not the sample questions. We still take one-fourth of 
the people. It will be done at the same time instead of in two visits. 
As I think some of you may recall, this exhibit at the back of the room 
points out, on the left, the complete questions that each householder 
fills in. We call those the 100-percent questions. Then on the right 
it deals with the questions asked one-fourth of the households. On 
the two-stage enumeration the questionnaire for that quarter of the 
households contains some of the more complicated questions of per- 
sonal income, occupation, education, and a number of other important 
items. 

The questionnaire is left at the household on the two-stage enumera- 
tion procedure and is filled out by the householder, the do-it-yourself 
feature that you speak of comes in strongly, and it is suppesed to be 
mailed in. If it is not mailed in it is followed up by telephone or 
actual interview. 

But on the households which are handled by the one-stage enumera- 
tion, one-quarter of the households are still selected for answering the 

uestions, but the enumerator goes right ahead with it at the same time 
that he makes the first connection. 

Mr. Lestnski. In other words, in the more sparsely populated 
areas of the country, you try to do this in one operation rather than 
in two? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. I think it is reasonably clear why it is ad- 
vantageous to take care of it all at one time. If there is going to be 
a 3- or 4-mile movement from one household to another, it would be a 
very time-consuming operation to make the second trip all the way 
around. You have to count on a second trip sometime because the 
people we know will not all fill in their questionnaires. Even if they 
try to avoid the actual visit by using the telephone that begins to rep- 
resent a bigger expense, and so forth. 

At any rate, some people will actually have to be visited the second 
time, or even a third time. We know there will be people not at home 
on the first trip. So the two-stage enumeration is especially suited for 
the more densely populated areas, the cities and nearby suburbs, and 
the single-stage enumeration seems to be on the whole the better one, 
as we see it now, when there is a lot of distance between the houses. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Although most of the areas will be accessible by 
roads, there might be a few scattered places that you might have to 
visit on horseback, 1 assume, as in certain mountain areas? 

Mr. Burcess. There are such places. Sometimes you have to take 
a boat to get around to these places. As you say, even horses or air- 
planes may be required at the very margin. 

There are complications in carrying the thing through on what we 
think is the simplest method in any case. It is awkward to have the 
same district supervisor have to try to enumerate areas, some in one 
stage and some in two stages. So we have treated the entire area 
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assigned to a district supervisor, say 400,000 people, by the same 
method. That means, of course, that there are cases which are as- 
signed on the whole to the one-stage scheme where there are groups 
of people who are fairly close together, or there even might be cities 
or Villages close together. 

So this has to be worked out. It is a complication. They try to 
follow the main principle of the sparsely settled areas on the one- 
stage scheme and the more closely settled areas on the two-stage 
scheme. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Is it correct to say that you depend on the district 
supervisor to follow your basic plan? May he develop an alternate 

lan? 

Mr. Burerss. No; it is all laid out beforehand. The individual 
enumerator or crew leader does not have the responsibility of making 
that decision. He still would follow the one-stage scheme if that was 
the thing that was laid down in an area. 

Mr. Oniver. Being a new member of this subcommittee, sir, per- 
haps you have covered this in previous statements you have made be- 
fore this committee. It has to do with the inquiries which are going 
to be made of a personal nature, as to whether or not the replies will 
be held in strict confidence. 

Mr. Buregss. Yes, they will. 

Mr. Outver. I have had a couple of letters from my congressional 
district complaining because perhaps some of the canvassers or enu- 
merators or whatever you may call them, coming from the same small 
town, may be asking questions which are based upon personal data. 
I assume, for example, income. Does this mean that people who are 
asking these questions and getting this information then can be ex- 
pected to hold in confidence such answers as may be given ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. Under the law they must hold the answers in 
confidence. 

Mr. Ottver. Suppose they do not 

Mr. Burerss. If we find out about that they are subject to a legal 
penalty. 

Mr. Outver. Is there a way there can be any flexibility as to where 
those enumerators shall operate? Is it possible to get some stranger 
to the locality going in rather than having some neighbor getting this 
information from a neighbor which might be embarrassing to the per- 
son who is giving the information ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. It would not be feasible in general to guarantee that 
the immediate neighbor would not solicit. 

Mr. Oxtver. What do you do when you get a complaint from a 
citizen to this effect, which I already have? 

Mr. Bureess. The only complaints we have gotten 

Mr. Ottver. I do not mean that the information has been divulged, 
because it has not been given yet, but they are assuming it might be. 

Mr. Burerss. As a matter of fact, on this scheme of enumeration 
of income—that is one of the questions on the sample form which goes 
to one-fourth of the households—the household gets that form and 
transmits it to the central office. 

Mr. Ontver. This does not become open information ? 

Mr. Bourerss. If he fills out his form as he is supposed to. He does 
not talk it over with the enumerator on the spot. 
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Mr. Ottver. This only comes to the central office ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. Not to the central office of the Census Bureau, but 
the local office, the district office. 

Mr. Ontver. Portland, Maine, is in my district. This is perhaps 
where the country organization is being established as far as the 
enumerators are concerned. Does this mean that in a smaller area 
like Gray, Maine, for example, 17 miles from Portland, that the 
person going around getting this personal information would be 
coming from the Portland office to Gray, for example, or would it 
be somebody in Gray, itself, that was getting that information? 
Mr. Burcess. There would be an enumerator responsible for it. 
The enumerator going around the first time leaves the questionnaire 
to fill out. If the respondent fills out the questionnaire, including 
the income information, he sends it, very likely, to Portland, which 
is the office for that district. There may be several counties together 
there for the district. The information will be sent by mail. 

Mr. Ottver. We will assume that Portland was the area or city in 
which the information was accumulated. That would be sent by 
sealed mail from Gray to Portland ? 

Mr. Burcrss. Yes. Now, if the respondent fails to fill it out, and 
the enumerator has to go around, that enumerator, in this case fol- 
lowing up on the sample form, will be a little less likely to be the 
immediate neighbor. 

Mr. Onitver. So these complaints do not have a reasonable basis? 
Mr. Burerss. We don’t believe there is any sound basis for the 
objection, because there are penalties and we haven’t any substantial 
instances of the near neighbor revealing this information to anybody. 
This we regard as a scare bogey, for there are penalties on revealing 
the confidential information, and the Census Bureau people are 
talked to regarding taking very strictly this confidential requirement. 
In our organization we just don’t gather up information about 
particular people for curiosity. There is a “need to know” criterion 
before I, for instance, go after information about particular con- 
cerns or particular individuals. 

Mr. Ontver. Thank you very much. That makes it very easy for 
me to answer these complaints on the basis that the enumerator, him- 
self, or herself, is under a penalty for divulging any information 
just as much as the person who is being asked for the information is 
under a penalty if the information is not given; is that correct ? 

Mr. Burgess. Not only as great, I should say greater as to the 
measure of the penalties. 

Mr. Jouansen. Have there been any instances in the past of crimi- 
nal prosecution for violation of that secrecy, so far as disclosure is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Burcess. Of the enumerators, you mean ? 

Mr. Jornmansen. Yes. 

Mr. Bureess. I do not have a record—let me see if any of my 
colleagues recall actual prosecution of enumerators for revealing 
anything. I can recall in my experience of about 7 years in the 
Bureau only two or three cases where there was a minor departure 
from this strict standard. One case was somebody at some distance 
from a center of population who stated through error that she had 
some information that could be given out, and we stopped it at once. 
There seemed to be an honest failure to understand the rule. 
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There was another case—this was on one of the business censuses 
I think—that a member of a research group at a college let out the 
fact that he knew that such and such a report that the Census Bureau 
was getting out had had the benefit of a report from a certain par- 
ticular business concern. He did not say what the figure was, but he 
was rebuked for having let out the fact that such and such a company 
had reported, as we take it very rigorously. 

I have, myself, refused information to other Government organi- 
zations, even the Department of Justice, asking for information from 
the Census Bureau that was protected by this confidential provision. 
So we certainly take this very seriously and we pass this along in our 
training. 

I think that the scarecrow that some people have had—the personal 
information, which when you come down to it, turns out to be income 
or the estimated value of the house, or something like that—TI can see 
that people do not like to put that before their neighbors. But usually 
when it is explained to them that the neighbor in this case is also a 
person under strict obligation not to reveal they are usually satisfied. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Burgess, I think the concern of Mr. Oliver is 
understood by many of us from small towns. Everybody knows 
everybody. 

Mr. Eckier. If I might add two points here: In both 1940 and 
1950 there was a special form which a household might use to report 
personal income and mail it in directly. That was widely publicized 
and yet I believe the number was something of the order of 200,000 
out of the whole country, indicating that the numbers of people that 
really worry enough about this to want to use this device are quite 
small. 

As Dr. Burgess has said, in 1960, the form for most of the country 
can be mailed in directly. There is one point that I might note, that 
part of Maine or the majority of Maine is a one-stage area. It is 
covered on the same basis as we used in 1950 so that this system of 
mailing in will not apply necessarily to some of these smaller places. 
Near Portland I think, he might be all right. 

Mr. Burerss. My father was born in Calais, Maine. 

Mr. Outver. I hope you will find all the possible voters you can 
because we are almost certain to get reapportionment. I know you 
won't do any padding of the figures, but, nevertheless, we can use all 
the people you can find. 

Mr. Eckxurr. The other point, Mr, Chairman, I thought possibly 
you might like to have in the record a memorandum which has been 
issued by the Department of Justice to all the U.S, attorneys on the 
subject of census violations. It indicates the laws that apply concern- 
ing the disclosure of information; the failure to respond, and so forth, 
so that all of their attorneys are informed of this. 

This is memorandum No, 275, dated March 8, 1960. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I think that would be very appropriate to put in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Ecker. I shall be glad to turn it over for that purpose, 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that would be a useful 
document for all the Members of Congress in connection with some 
of the inquiries they are getting. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe in special regard to the remarks of Mr. 
Oliver that will be helpful. We shall be pleased to have it in the 
record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
MEMO No. 275 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960, 
To all U.S. attorneys. 

Subject : Census violations. 

The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce conducts censuses 

and surveys of population, agriculture, manufacturers, business, and other sub- 

jects at various intervals. The censuses are taken pursuant to the act of August 

31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1012), as amended, which codified title 13, United States Code, 

The annual surveys are authorized by section 181 of title 13. The geographic 

seope of the census is explained in 13 U.S.C. 191. 

The decennial census, to be taken in 1960 and every 10 years thereafter, will 

cover population, unemployment, and housing (13 U.S.C. 141, as amended by act 

of August 28, 1957, 71 Stat. 483). The census relating to agriculture, irrigation, 

and drainage is authorized to be taken in October 1959, and in the same month 

of every 5th year thereafter, except that in every 10th year it may be taken 

in conjunction with the census authorized by section 141 (13 U.S.C. 142, as 

amended by act of August 28, 1957, 71 Stat. 483). 

The authority of Congress to enact legislation providing for the collection of 

data of the types mentioned and of other types called for by the Bureau’s sched- 

ules of inquiries has been upheld by the courts in United States v. Moriarity 

(106 Fed, S86, 8.D.N.Y. 1901), and in United States vy. Sarle, 45 Fed. 191, D.R.1. 

1891). 

Offenses by employees of the Department of Commerce in regard to census 
taking are covered by 13 U.S.C, 211-214, ie., receiving compensation for appoint- 
ment of employees, refusal or neglect to perform duties, false statements, and 
wrongful disclosure of information. The basic elements of the offenses de- 
nounced by sections 211-214 directly involve misconduct by Government em- 
ployees, investigative jurisdiction of which lies with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Where complaints or allegations are received involving possible 
violations of these particular statutes they should be immediately submitted to 
the U.S. attorney or the nearest local FBI office in the district where the alleged 
misconduct occurred. 

Violations may arise from the refusal of individuals or businesses to respond 
to questionnaires or to furnish census enumerators with information pertaining 
to the censuses and surveys. The penalty provisions for violations by respondents 
are contained in sections 221 through 225 of title 13. Venue for prosecution of 
offenses under sections 221-225, inclusive, would lie in the district where the 
prohibited conduct occurs, The neglect or failure to furnish information when 
request is made by registered mail, certified mail, or telegram is penalized by 
section 224, and for purpose of prosecution, prima facie evidence of an official 
request is defined in 18 U.S.C. 241. Venue for such prosecution under 224 would 
lie in the district where the requested information is required to be filed. United 
States v. Lombardo, 241 U.S. T5. 

Whenever the Department of Commerce feels that the facts surrounding a 
refusal to furnish desired census information justify prosecution, the file in each 
case will be forwarded by that department to the appropriate U.S. attorney. In 
all instances of refusal to answer census questionnaires affecting companies, 
businesses, and other organizations, the U.S. attorney should make certain that 
efforts have been made to persuade the delinquent to comply with the Census 
Bureau's report. Prosecution should be instituted under 13 U.S.C. 224 if the 
delinquent persists in refusal to supply the required census data. 

If injunctions are sought to prevent the Bureau of the Census from requiring 
answers to one or more of the questions on the schedules of inquiries, the neces- 
sary facts will be submitted to the appropriate U.S. attorney by the Department 
of Commerce. 


R. WILKEY, 
Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division. 


Mr. Burcrss. On the general matter of the highly personal ques- 
tions we have a release on inquiries included in each population census 
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{rom 1790 to 1960, in summary form. In some of the earlier censuses 
they really did have some nosey questions : 

Whether suffering from acute or chronic disease with name of disease and 
length of time afflicted. 

Whether defective in mind, sight, hearing, or speech. 

It was left to the respondent to say what his defects were. 


Whether crippled, maimed, or deformed, with name of defects. 
Whether prisoner, convict, homeless child, or pauper. 


And the terminology in some of the earlier censuses in the 1880 
census: 
Whether blind, deaf or dumb, idiotic, insane, maimed, crippled, or bedridden. 


Those questions were dropped because it is our experience that peo- 
ple do not like to give anybody a record of some member of the family 
that is unfortunate in those particular ways. 

It. is pretty clear that full answers were not being given on these 
things. So the accumulative experience of the census is available to 
stop putting on the forms anything that is really serious and 
embarrassing. 

I do not get so excited on the income questions. Some people may 
not feel proud of having only a limited income in the previous year, 
or may not like to have their neighbors know how much they did re- 
ceive on the other end of it. But the provision as I have mdicated 
has been made and that is not likely to be passed along any distance. 

Mr. Ontver. Have questions ever been asked about religion or re- 
ligious beliefs 4 

Mr. BurcGess. No. There is some misrepresentation that got around 
on that. We did have on our current population survey the question : 
“What is your religion,” I believe in March 1957. We discontinued 
even that. In that survey the answer was voluntary. Certainly there 
is nothing ever asked on the decennial census even on that very tame 
question, “What is your religion ¢” 

The questions: What is your belief? What is your habit? How 
regular are you in attending church! we threw out before we got 
very far in considering them. 

Mr. Lestnskt. There could be other questions in the questionnaire 
that could be useful in determining the needs of certain segments of 
a population, but in view of the fact of the embarrassment of the 
question, you have dropped it at this point and used other means of 
accumulating this information and you get that either through medi- 
cal associations or other means. 

Mr. Burerss. That is true. 

We have an agreement with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, on a monthly health survey. 
Some of their questions might be appropriate to ask there. That has 
to be on a voluntary basis. 

It should not go in the census where we do have mandatory au- 
thority to make people answer. There has also been a request, I guess 
a bill was introduced into the House, to have the Census Bureau par- 
ticipate in collecting figures on crime and jail sentences, that sort of 
thing, which we do not believe is our function. While in the law 
there is indication, of course, that certain of the figures in that area 
could be collected, the responsibility has been in practice transferred 
to the Department of Justice. 
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Mr, Jouansen. What questions are asked, if any, regarding na- 

tional origins or race or related matters ? 

Mr. Burgess. We ask the place of birth of the father or mother, 
including country of birth. There was a statement in one periodical 
that we got material that would make possible a further investigation 
of national origin than we had before, but we do not have that this 
time. 

Dr. Sheldon is familiar with the studies that have been made to 
try to carry on the national origin basis for regulating immigration 
quotas that were established on the basis of the 1920 census. I know 
he has done some work on trying to carry on those studies after 1950, 
but I think we are all agreed that the fact of the people coming into 
this country from various stocks from 1607 on—well, if you go back 
to the Spanish stock that came to this country, even before that— 
have married and have had children at varying rates, the figures that 

ean be obtained now as of 1950 are statistic ally 1 very unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the assumptions that have to be made about birth rates and 
the death rates being the same for all these national stocks over 
all parts of the country. We do not, as statisticians, like to see things 
based on that. 

I think we have said that, when asked to report on it, although a 
very careful effort was made in connection with the 1920 census 
before people branched out in lines of descent as they had in 1950, 
Even those estimates did not look very satisfactory, although perhaps 
usable. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Dr. Burgess, you say 
these statistics for 1950 are not satisfactory in this respect 

Mr. Buregss. On national origin. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. How will that agree with the President’s latest 
request that the new immigration laws be based on the 1960 census / 
Why are we not going to be almost in a worse position, if we were in 
bad shape in 19: 50, how are we going to improve in 1960? 

Mr. Burcess. I took his announcement to mean that he was not 
adhering to the parent origin idea. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. He did make it very specific, as I remember. I 
do not have the message before me, but I think if you look it up he 
specifically mentioned it should be changed from 1920 to the 1960 
figures after they have been gathered. So I think we will have to 
look into that pretty carefully. 

Mr. Burcess. We will look into it. If I am asked to make the 
judgment there, I could not say that adhering to the national origin 
basis could be carried out in 1950, we could not get good figures. in 
1950 and you cannot get them in 1960 on the basis of what we have. 

Mr. Suetpon. I would certainly agree with what you said. I 
might point out that in 1960 we are getting essentially the same kind 
of information which we got in 1940 and 1950 in the preceding 
censuses. 

Mr, JomaANseN. What is that? 

Mr. Suetpon. First, the country of birth of the individual. Sec- 
ond, country of birth of the parents. Third, this question on mother 
tongue, which is useful in making distinctions, well, with Czechoslo- 

vakia, for example. You certainly “an distinguish Czechs from 
Slov aks, 
Mr. JonANsEN. What about race? 
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Mr. SHevpon. For race we have the conventional classification 
which we use: “White, Negro, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino.” 

Mr. JonHansen. Those are still used?” 

Mr. Suevpon. Those are still used. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Take myself. My father and mother were both 
born in this country although my mother’s parents came from England 
and my father’s parents came from le 

Mr. Suetpon. You say both of your parents were born in this 
country 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Yes. 

Mr. SuHevpon. Since our question is simply on birthplace of 
parents, when we get to the third generation you are, well, in sta- 
tistics Just an American. The difficulty in trying to take it back 
further is that obviously the number of relatives increases as you 
go back, they may come from different places and you get into very 
complicated matters in trying to say from which national stock this 
individual came. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. There is the mingling of the races of Europe in 
this country today—you have a constant intermingling. You have 
a very definite problem to decide who is who and what is what, I 
appreciate that very much. On the other hand, the remarks by 
Mrs. St. George here, would there be some way of checking back 
the immigration records on this problem ? 

Mr. Suevpon. Of course, that is what was done in the census of 
1920. I think a group consisting of three or four scholars worked 
on this for about 5 years in an attempt to pull together all the 
statistics which were available and portion out the whole population 
of 1920 into national origins. But the assumption which you used 
there was that you fractionate people, if a person was of German 
and French origin, you assigned one-half to French and one-half to 
German. If you actually classified people and you went back gen- 
erations, each grandparent comes from a different country, you are 
obviously in trouble. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Those from Alsace-Lorraine are half German and 
half French, so I can see before you even start you have a problem. 

Mr. Suetpon. So I think what the Director was saying is that any 
methods we could think of to do this do not give completely satis- 
factory results. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Are there any further questions? You may proceed. 

Mr. Murray. Do you encounter any difficulty in getting 
enumerators 4 

Mr. Burcess. We have had, and still are not quite out of the 
woods in getting enumerators in the larger cities. The New York 
Times has carried articles about this. New York City is one of the 
most troublesome places, but we have given special publicity asking 
for more people to apply. I personally believe we will be able to get 
an adequate number of enumerators, possibly, as I see it, having 
to take a little longer—that we wil] have to count on using the same 
enumerator a little longer than we had before. 

Mr. Murray. What would be the average pay of an enumerator 4 

Mr. Burgess. The enumerator is paid on a piece work basis, but the 
intent is to have the rate of pay such that he earns about $15 a day, 
$1.60 an hour. We find that is not very attractive in the big cities 
although it worked out very well in the census of agriculture we took 
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in November and December. In the country regions there were more 
people available who found it interesting and attractive to come in on 
that. We want more people in the population centers and the larger 
cities. Where the rates of pay are higher we have to scratch harder. 

Mr. Ottver. Following the question which our chairman has di- 
rected to you regarding enumerators, the question comes to my mind, 
do the various offices employing enumerators give any particular pref- 
erence to unemployed people / 

Mr. Burerss. No. 

Mr. Ottver. Do you not think they should ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. No. Requiring candidates to be unemployed would 
complicate the recruiting process. As a practical matter, we are get- 
ting people to work only 2 or 3 weeks. First, we have to have people 
who can pass the qualifying examinations. 

Mr. Ottver. I mean, of course, people who can qualify. 

Do you not think some preference should be given to people who 
are unemployed if they qualify and meet all the other requirements / 

Mr. Burerss. I worked on our monthly survey and have taken a 
very special interest in the monthly survey of the employed and unem- 
ployed. I know that the distinctions between the employed, the unem- 
ployed, and those not in the labor force, as spetiodbhe today, do not 
indicate which persons will be available for a job 2 or 3 weeks later. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, there are a couple of questions that 
come up of a very practical nature and some of them apply right here. 

I am from the city of Pittsburgh. I believe the latest figures show 
that about 50 percent of the people taking the examination failed. 
We have the case of Teddy Nadler. the great quiz winner, who flunked 
the exam. I was not calling attention to that. It is what he said 
that is important. 

Now, we are going to run into this as we did in the agricultural 
census when some of these people, who have been qualified and trained, 
find out what a laborious task this is, so they quit. 

I am wondering what authority the field directors will have to re- 
place persons in their crews, or what authority the crew leaders will 
have to face an emergency, say, when 10, 15, 25 or 50 percent of the 
enumerators walk out, if that happens. 

Mr. Burcess. That again is one of the bogeys that I am pretty sure 
will not happen. We have been through the census of agriculture. 
We have had occasionally people quit after they started. 

Mr. Corserr. We have had, at least under one crew leader, a rather 
serious instance of that and in the 1950 census I can recall, on the 
population census, they were both together, I believe, but in any event 
there was a very terrific emergency in our city about the 2nd or 3d 
day after the enumeration started. People just did not show up for 
work and they found that the estimates of the length of time of their 
visits were cut down very sharply. Where it might have been assumed 
it would take 10 minutes to get in and out of a house, it was taking 
30. Consequently they were not doing very well on their pay, so they 
just quit. 

Now, you are going to have some people quit. My question is: 

When I go back and talk to our directors or crew leaders, what au- 
thority will they have to replace persons who quit? 

Mr. Burcess. They have all the authority in the world. 

Mr. Corrert. Will they have to recruit, examine, and train? 
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Mr. Burerss. That is right. 

Mr. Corserr. They will have to do this all over again ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. I will ask Mr. Kehres if he regards this as anything 
that we have not, in spots, met before and gotten over. 

Mr. Kenres. I think, Mr. Congressman, that about anything that 
can happen will happen during the census. Our plans are made on the 
basis that we feel we have provided all the answers to almost all of 
these problems. 

Mr. Corserr. I am sure you have. So I would like to convey the 
information to other people. How do we do it in this case? 

Mr. Kenres. So far as the piece rates are concerned, the salary rate, 
so to speak, we have made extensive studies and we are convinced that 
within the funds available, the way we have the work lined out and 
the procedures and instructions written, a diligent enumerator can 
make a sufficient amount of money to meet what we say can be earned. 

Mr. Corserr. Is it assumed that most of the enumerators are dili- 
gent people? In line with Mr. Oliver’s question, how can you hire 
anyone who is not unemployed for full daytime work ? 

Mr. Kenres. That is the point. By one definition, the people we 
are hiring are people who are available because they are not otherwise 
employed at the time that our work is going on. 

Mr. Corserr. It follows that this is not the cream of the crop of 
employable people that you are going to have. We get into some of 
our city wards where we have quite a few unemployable people and 
others not much better. So with some geographical restrictions on 
appointment we are going to have lots of trouble and folks are just 
going to walk away. 

My question is a very simple one, If this happens, how does the 
field director or the crew leader replace them ? 

Mr. Kenres. As Dr. Burgess indicated, we are having people drop 
out now and we are replacing them. If we have a situation where we 
lose 20 or 30 percent of our people, certainly we will have to more 
quickly evaluate the situation and take such measures as might be 
necessary. There could be such things as to change from piece rate 
to another type of compensation. We would be prepared to do this 
based upon a reasonable evaluation of the situation. We will have 
people in the field in all of our areas, not on a 100-percent basis, but 
we will have reviewers who study the progress and see how the situ- 
ation is going, and will report to us on a biweekly basis. 

As far as the authority delegated to the district supervisor and crew 
leader, we have delegated no authority other than to follow the pre- 
scribed procedure, which is to recruit on the basis of qualifications, 
meeting the requirements that have been laid down and to report 
problems which cannot otherwise be settled to their regional director, 
and work at it from that standpoint. 

Mr. Corserr. Then as of now, if there was a serious breakdown 
there is nothing the field director can do except to follow the normal 
procedure of recruiting, examining, and training? 

Mr. Krnres. No, if there is a situation that cannot be handled by 
the normal procedure he will report that up the echelon and we will 
be equipped to move with that rapidly. 

Mr. Cornerr. You do not care to suggest how we would move 
today ? 

53408—60-—-3 
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Mr. Kenres. I would not like to, because I am not particularly in- 
terested in encouraging any such situations. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, if I might continue, I think it is of 
general interest. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I believe it is important. 

Mr. Jonansen. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? I do not 
want to speak for the gentleman, but I do not think the answer an- 
swers the gentleman’s question in the least. 

Mr. LestNsk1. Gentlemen, I believe the problem arises from the 
fact that the Census Bureau would like to follow the basic plan. — If 
the problem should arise as you have propounded, they have other 
means, but they do not want to disclose the means at this time. They 
do not want to have people quit or force the Bureau to take emergency 
action. 

Therefore, you are withholding the information, not that you would 
wish to withhold it, but you would rather not say it because of the 
fact that it might encourage them to do what you would not have 
them do. 

Mr. Burcess. I also would put it a different way. I think we can- 
not talk about all the details at one time. The Census Bureau has a 
going organization; we have a permanent organization of 17 regional 
directors around the country. The regional directors are in “touc h 
with the central headquarters. The temporary force leading up to 
some 400 field supervisors and then from field supervisor to crew 
leaders to enumerators, they will refer different. problems up the line 
to the permanent staff. 

I was 28 years with the Bell System and I know something of the 
way large organizations work. Duifliculties are met as they come along. 
You cannot say beforehand how you will meet every particular 
situation. 

Mr. Corserr. I do not want to take too much time, but if our field 
directors or crew leaders ask me what they are going to do when re- 
placements are necessary, I will have to tell them that as of this time 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Kernres. No, you tell them to refer up the line if they have 
difficulties. 

Mr, JonaANnsen. Supposing you have an epidemic of flu that knocks 
out 10 people in a given area, certainly the answer to what you do 
there is not going to encourage having a bona fide epidemic of flu. 
I mean if there are valid reasons why you should not answer this just 
tell us that and Iam sure the gentleman will drop it. 

Mr. Kenures. If we had that situation we would either have to delay 
the census until we could get more people or we might assign other 
people who might be in reserve in the area to do the job. 

Mr. Corserr. Let me ask another question. IL will not belabor 
that. So far as I know I cannot answer them so I will accept that. 

Now, in the event persons have flunked like our friend Nadler. He 
says “I was nervous, there were so many people there.” There are 
people that get nervous, people of ability, and so on. Is there any 
provision made : after people have been recruited, and go to the trouble 
of filling out their forms and so on, and then flunk their examina- 
tion, is there any provision for reexamination of anyone? 

Mr. Krnres. May I speak to that ? 

Mr. Corserr. Yes. 
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Mr. Kenres. We have no provision for mass reexamination. I 
won't be able to give you specific cases, but if Mr. Nadler felt that 
the atmosphere of the examination was such that it was not conducive 
to him getting the best benefit out of it, 1 suspect he would be re- 
examined and given a different test, but a test that would not be dis- 
similar from the one he had. 

Mr. Corserr. We recognize that no field director wants to go into 
the matter of reexamination unless it were absolutely necessary for 
replacement purposes. 

So my question would be, in the event there was a need for quite a 
little replacement the easiest place to get persons would be from 
those who had previously established their availability and hence 
might be reexamined. Now, has that been contemplated or any policy 
determination made? 

Mr. Keures. Congressman, I would say we have not made any ex- 
tensive discussion with respect to reexamining those individuals who 
have failed to pass their test. 

Certainly we would reexamine them if that is the best way to satisfy 
our needs. This would be a ready source, to reexamine these people, 
there is no question about this, but we have not set up any formalized 
procedures for this. It would fit into our regular procedures. Re- 
examination would be handled on the regular basis, that is, reexamina- 
tion would be announced and the date and place of these reexamina- 
tions publicized. These people would be very eligible to take the test. 

Mr. Corsert. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corser. In the 1950 census in the Pittsburgh metropolitan 
area, we felt, right or wrong, maybe it was civic pride, that we did 
not have a very good count, that there were more people there than 
were counted. One of the evidences of this fact was that after the 
enumeration had started there was a rather panicky rush to call 
people in from anywhere, the Pennsylvania Unemployment. Associa- 
tion, political people around the county, it was a Democratic deal in 
those days and they even called me to see if I could not supply some 
people. So we rushed them out. 

Mr. Rees. How would you supply them? For what 

Mr. Corserr. They just asked if we had people available for the 
work. We rounded up 50 or 60. This was after the enumeration 
started. So they could not have been very well examined, motivated, 
or trained. So they went out willy-nilly. 

Now, in the event we run into similar trouble this year, is either of 
these two things possible? That persons who have done a good job 
of taking the enumeration, may they be transferred into other areas 
where the person, the other enumerator, has done a poor job, and 
corollary to that, is it possible to extend the time available in any 
area for mopping up ? 

Mr. Kenres. The answer to both of your questions is “Yes.” When 
you talk transfer into the area we are assuming from an area that 
is reasonably close and where we have an excess of people. 

Mr. Corsetr. We have good enumerators in one ward; in our 15th 
ward they turn out bad. The simplest thing would be to transfer 
those people over and give them additional time to do it. 

Mr. Kenres. That is right. 
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Mr. Lesinskt. What Mr. Corbett has said has a definite bearing on 
our coming census. I believe in the more see populated areas it 
would be proper for you to have additional people available immedi- 
ately just in case of that emergency. I grant you you can hire only 
so many at one time, but you should have additional people in case 
something turns sour. 

Mr. Kenres. May I comment briefly on that? Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly this is what our goal is. I just want to mention that in the 
larger cities, in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, which, incidentally is 
doing fairly well, we have made a special effort to examine as many 
people as possible to get the way set so that we can move into these 
very difficult areas for enumeration. So I want to assure you that we 
not only are going at these larger areas on a routine basis, we have 
put special emphasis on them: we have spent a good deal of time and 
effort in these large populated areas. 

According to our recent report in Pittsburgh, we think we are doing 
pretty well there, better than in some other places from where we get 
our reports, 

Mr. Correrr. IT have to put this on the record. I think we have 
some excellent top personnel in Pittsburgh, and they are doing a 
tremendously dedicated job. I know some of them are working 16 
hours a day trying to do this well. That is one of the reasons that 
motivated my questions today. 

When they have made these efforts and these difficulties are antici- 
pated, T want to be able to advise them of how they can do the job 
100 percent or close to it. I think the gentleman’s observation is 
correct, that there has been a terrific amount of work. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. It all depends on the top personnel as to how well 
the operation runs. 

Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porrrr. At first when Mr. Corbett, my friend from Pennsy]- 
vania, said that the Democrats turned to the Republicans for help 10 
years ago, I thought he was going to suggest that possibly if the Re- 
publicans got in trouble this time they might turn to the Democrats. 

Mr. Corserr. I might say to you that has already happened. 

Mr. Porrer. I do have a letter along this line, Mr. Burgess, which 
I got just this morning, from John Rawen, 2030 Garfield Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., addressed to me. 

Dear Str: Attached please find an article from the Minneapolis Star, dated 
Saturday, February 20, 1960, “GOP cutting Congressional Pie,’ by the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, Washington. 

The first paragraph reads: 


Republicans across the Nation are busy dividing up a patronage pie, the 1960 
census, with its jobs paying a total of $45 million. I write these few lines to con- 
firm what is said in this article. I was an enumerator on the 1940 census and 
a crew leader on the 1950 census. See my newspaper picture attached. 


Tle has a picture taken of him taking a census of a little baby, on 
the day the baby daughter was born, I guess. 


My age is 61 and I am retired, a property owner and voter. I was the first 
person to apply to Mr. Grant Willard, supervisor of the census for the district 
in Minneapolis. I told him about my experience in 1940, 1950 census, showed 
him my picture and the writeup, told him I would like to work as a crew leader. 

On completing my application Mr. Willard asked me for a referral card or 
proof of my being a member of the Republican Party. I told him I had no proof 
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put I thought my work in the 1940 and 1950 census was of some importance. He 
said he would see. 

The other day I received a letter from Mr. Willard advising me that I would 
not be accepted as a crew leader. I talked to Congressman —-—— —— twice 
over the phone and all I could find out from him was that Mr. Willard made 
his own selections. So here is a case where my past experience in 1940 and 
1950 as a reliable census worker was of no value to the census office. What 
goes on? 

Respectfully, 

P.S.—-Thanks for reading my beef. 

1 thank him for sending his beef. I ask you the question, What 
goes on 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a point—— 

Mr. Porrer. Mr, Chairman, may I have an answer to my question. 
I will be glad to yield to my colleague, but not now. I do not yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I raise a point of order. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe the fact is that the gentleman from Oregon 
has a question posed to the Census Bureau. Mr. Johansen from Mich- 
igan wishes to interject his views on the point. 

May I say prior to the question being answered the fact was that 
in the census in 1950 the same problem happened. Now we have the 
woblem today of the Republicans being in control. I grant you that 
in the 1950 census there were Republicans hired by Democrats. I 
grant you that the same thing is happening today because there are 
not sufficient Republicans to cover the census because, for one reason, 
the pay is lower than they are used to getting, and because they do 
not have the people available. Therefore, the problem posed here is 
best solved by the district manager hiring the best qualified and most 
available personnel for taking the census. 

Now, Mr. Burgess, the answer to the question. 

Mr. JoHansENn. I object to the question being asked and answered 
because the name of a colleague is injected without his being present. 

Mr. Porter. There is nothing derogatory mentioned of our colleague 
unless you think it is. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. We are here for the purpose of doing the best for 
the census and having a census that is fair, honest, and complete. 
The remarks of Mr. Corbett have a bearing on it because that has 
happened in the past. 

| am aware of that. The executives of the Census Bureau are here 
to present to us what is going on at this point. If we are going to 
inject politics into this hearing, I believe we are getting off the point 
that we are here for—specifically, to give the American public the 
best information possible. 

Mr. Porter. Of course, we are trying to find out how to conduct 
a good census, not only in 1960, but looking ahead to 1970. This 
system of recruitment, whether done by Democrats or Republicans, 
has not been a good system of recruitment. I think it is obvious 
because it is not based on merit such as this man obviously has—and, 
of course, there are many like him—it is based on political preference. 

I want to say as far as my reference to another Member, it was 
not at all derogatory. I have only the highest respect for him, of 
course. In here it says nothing about his position in it. He was 
inquired of, but there was no action on his part. indicated. 

I think it is quite proper. Weare discussing the problem of recruit- 
ment; we are not thinking of the 1960 census alone, but the 1970 
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census and 1980 census. The sooner we get out of this pie-cuttin 
business, the better. I think Mr. Burgess is the man who ought to 
be talking about it as best he can. I would like to have the answer 
to my question, What is going on? 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe the question is not relevant because of the 
fact that the gentleman from Oregon has in mind perhaps civil service 
in taking the census. Anyone knows that the short time involved in 
the census—— 

Mr. Porrer. My suggestion is that the census should recruit its own 
people without politics playing any part in it at all. 

Mr. Lestnski. The gentleman has the same position in mind as 
the Democrats of the House. 

Mr. Porrer. Of course. I am looking forward to 1970 when I 
expect the Democrats may be in power and I will have the same posi- 
tion then. I would like to have a comment from Dr. Burgess so far 
as he feels free to comment. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Mr. Burgess, can you comment on that? 

Mr. Jowansen. I understood the chairman to rule that the ques- 
tion was irrelevant. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. While I believe the question has a political implica- 
tion, the Director of the Census should comment as to how these people 
are picked, which, of course, will be particularly relevant to the subject 
matter, 

Mr. Porter. I know how they are picked. I wonder why we have 
to perpetuate this system. We are talking about a shortage of people. 
Mr. Corbett mentioned how the Democrats were used to help out or 
the Republicans were used. 

Mr. Corserr. Will you yield there for just a moment ? 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe I have ruled that the Director of the Census 
should answer the question first. 

Mr. Burcess. There are two questions raised by the gentleman from 
Oregon. First, “What goes on?” Now, you have modified that as I 
understand it. You know perfectly well what is going on. 

But your real question is—and that I think the chairman is putting 
up to me—is to comment on this plan which we call the referral sys- 
tem that I have seen operating on these censuses and I have my own 
impression about it. If you are going to make comparisons of this 
system that we have with some other system, you have to outline the 
problem to see what the system would apply to and see if the system 
proposed will meet the difficulty. 

In some of the cross-talk here, that was being recognized, that is, 
we are saying we have a system by which the first nominations for 
positions as district supervisors and enumerators are made by a desig- 
nated person representing the administration party. 

Mr. Murray. The Democrats did that when they were in power. 
Mr. Burcess. That has been the system for the big censuses. The 
question is, What other system would meet the circumstances ? 

Now, the circumstances as presented by a big census, the difficul- 
ties in Pittsburgh specifically, or New York, are in getting enough 
people who will accept the pay that is available, both at the enumerator 
level and at the crew leader level where the pay is a little higher but 
not enough higher to be really competitive with other jobs. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average pay for the enumerator / 
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Mr. Burerss. $13 a day, when they earn it, and on the average we 
think they do for the enumerators. In some areas of the country 
there are plenty of people who turn up that can take those jobs at 
both levels. In other areas we have trouble getting them and we have 
to put ona special effort. 

Part of this special effort, part of the people who come forward, 
our best information is, come forward because the recruiting people, 
the political people, if you will, urge them to come forward for the 
good of the party, or as a public service. “Won’t you fill in and hold 
these jobs for the sake of keeping up the credit of the party?” 

We believe that is effective, at any rate, these people are approached 
with the idea of taking the job. It is called to their attention, So it 
does make a contribution there. That is the scheme, Now, the alter- 
native scheme as mentioned in the discussion, of putting these on a 
strict civil service basis, you are not considering that. 

Now, if serious consideration would be given to devising some 
scheme which would modify the accepted rules here, then I think at 
the end of this census we could explore our experience and perhaps 
there could be a collaboration in making some modification of the 
referral system as it has been. 

As a matter of fact, a suggestion has been made here that in Pitts- 
burgh the Republicans tried to get other candidates when it broke 
down—this has happened I know in other places when enough candi- 
dates were not available in those first tapped sources—then somehow 
or other they turned to the other party to make nominations, That 
seems to be recognized down the line. Under the present system that 
comes later. It depends on local developments, understandings. We 
actually work a certain amount of, shall we say, collaboration in cer- 
tain places where these other candidates get a chance, although second 
place, at the table. 

Mr. Porrer. I find your answer hopeful that we may be able to 
work out a system where there will not be any injection of politics 
into what ought to be strictly an administrative job, 1 person per 
1,000 approximately, for a short period of time. I do not think the 
civil service system really fits for a temporary employee. 

Down in Minneapolis there may be a shortage of workers. I won- 
der how many John Rawens are being denied work in the census that 
are needed. 

Mr. Burerss. My information from those who are closer to it is 
that we are fully recruited in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Porrer. There may be other instances where, because of the 
political test, good people are not being used even though their sery- 
ices are needed. 

Mr. Bureess. I think we have to say that when we are recruiting 
rapidly and following certain channels that there will be some people 
left out, it would be better if some of them had been taken. 

Mr. Porrer. Asa professional, if it was your decision to make, would 
you not rather have your enumerators selected by your own staff of 
people without politics being interjected? 

Mr. Burcess. The question is whether that would call the thing to 
the attention of enough people to fill this big demand that comes 
along on these relatively moderately, some say inadequately, paid jobs. 

Mr. Porrer. You think money is not enough to attract what they 
need, but you need party loyalty to spur them along? 
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Mr. Bureess. Party loyalty, the desire for this kind of job. 

Mr. Porrer. Are you satisfied with the system as it is¢ 

Mr. Bureess. Satisfied is too strong. I accept the system as is, as 
workable, and having good points. 

Mr. Porrer. But you would be willing to see it explored with the 
idea that perhaps political intervention ought to be eliminated ? 

Mr. Bureerss. I would be willing to see it explored. I think a little 
more highly of the political intervention or the political approach on 
filling these jobs than you seem to. 

T have talked to my own local supervisors, people having the respon- 
sibility of selecting people and having a political influence in the back- 
ground. I can quote you these things in literature. Going back to 
the Elizabethan period, Robert Cecil appointed subordinates in the 
Government of England with the two tests of whether they were per- 
sonally agreeable to him—a couple of them were his nephews, as a 
matter of fact—but he would check to see if they were competent ; 
were they the best people around for it. I very often find that most 
decisions in business or personal affairs are made with several things 
m mind. 

Mr. Porter. You generally would agree that in civil service work, 
merit in doing the job ought to be the standard and not personal 
compatibility? That has been the whole trend of our Government 
personnel, has it not, away from the spoils system? 

Mr. Burcess. The spoils system to my mind carries implications 
of giving dominance to the award of jobs just to build up the party 
without taking into account suitability as a major factor. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I just want to observe that I do not quite understand 
why our distinguished friend from Oregon should be do deeply con- 
cerned about the matter. He knows the way the thing has been 
handled for years. As long as it has been handled that way and we 
have not changed the law, ‘there it is. The Democrats have done it 
in years gone by. 

Mr. Porrer. That does not make it right. 

Mr. Rees. The Republicans do it when they are in power. If the 
gentleman wants to advocate a bill changing this thing, well and 
good, we can handle it in this committee. 

I do not see why we have to discuss it here with the Census Bureau 
officials this morning. I will say most of these men are here today 
in the same offices they occupied 10 years ago, some of them 20 years 
ago. I think they are trying to follow the pattern as nearly as they 
can that they followed at that time and they are doing a good job. 
I think they are doing a good job in handling the thing as well as 
they are. 

I do think my dear friend from Oregon is going way out in left 
field when he worries about somebody up in Minnesota with respect 
to a job, who got his photograph in the paper and sent it out to some- 
body else. Ww hy did he not sent it to his own Congressman’ He 
knows very well how the thing has been handled. If he thinks any- 
thing can be gained by making such appointments strictly civil 
service and he wants to help appoint my postmaster down in my 
State, why, we will look into that, too, but let me say this to him: 
It just so happens that the committees are controlled by his party. 
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I have three appointments, nominations for postmasters, over be- 
fore the Senate committee. All three of them received top grades, 
the top in each case. All veterans. Those names have been over 
there since sometime last fall. So far as I know I am not going to 
vet any action on them for a while anyway. They are being held up. 

Mr. Porrer. Will you yield for a brief reply / 

Mr. Rees. I am not complaining about it, not a bit. If they want 
to take responsibility in that committee to hold up the nominations, 
good and well, because the nomination of a postmaster does not do 
me any good anyway, if you are talking politically. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Gentlemen, it seems that we are deviating from the 
subject here before us. 

Mr. Oniver. I have this question, Mr. Chairman, which [ think 
is relevant for my own information. 

Do I understand, then, that the result of this conversation and col- 
loquy is this: That if it happens that in the area there is a need for 
additional manpower, that political affiliation is not a disqualification 
in and of itself; is that a fair statement / 

Mr. Bureess. If there is need for additional manpower / 

Mr. Ontver. And they qualify in other ways / 

Mr. Burcess. We are building up a force, getting applications. If 
we get to a certain point in each location, as J understand it, the refer- 
ral source will say, “I have offered all the people I have here,” this is 
released and they go ahead and go to the employment service. 

Mr. Ontver. I can so advise my people back in my district to that 
effect, that in the process of recruiting manpower-——- 

Mr. Bureess. I have some “ifs” there. 

Mr. Oxtver. I understand. I will be perfectly fair with you. 

Mr. Corserr. I just want to tell my good friend from Oregon one 
thing to get the record completely clear. If he thinks that this is 
patronage that is desirable, he had better wait until 1970, and I hope 
the gentleman has the experience, when half of our people fail the 
examination they are disgruntled and upset, the other half find it is 
no plum after all, they are really going out and wearing out their over- 
shoes; and furthermore, every one of them the minute they accept 
the position come under the Hatch Act. 

So that if the gentleman wants some patronage I can advise him 
that for his party’s sake, in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, we will 
welcome them. 

Mr. Porter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corserr. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. [ certainly do not want any patronage. I want this 
system taken out of the patronage system. 

Mr. Cornett. If the gentleman will modify his words and say that 
he is proposing that neither political party again have the burden 
and the onus of conducting this program, I will go along with him. 

Mr. Porter. Exactly, and I am going along on the postmaster situ- 
ation, too. Before this legislation is filed this committee should have 
more of your mind and my mind before they take any action. 

Mr. JoHansen. I want to close the record on this unfortunate por- 
tion of our discussion by saying that I want the record very clear 
that I object to the injection of the name of a colleague with regard to 
whom it is written that complaint or inquiry was made to him and no 
satisfactory answer received. I object to that as a violation of cour- 
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tesy between the Members. I want to put the gentleman and any of 
my colleagues on notice that I hope there will be no effort ever made 
to bring before this committee, o any other committee, a complaint 
from a constituent of mine without my being given the courtesy of 
knowing about it in advance. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Mr, Burgess, you may proceed. 

Mr. Burcess. I come back to item E on question No. 1. 

E. In addition, two personnel changes of some significance have 
been made in the field organization. These include the establishment 
of a technical officer for most of our district offices and of a field re- 
viewer for most crew leader districts. 

The technical officers, practically all of whom had 4 years or more 
of college training, will have the task of training the crew leaders 
and supervising the quality control operations of the field office and 
reviewers. ‘The field reviewers will assist the crew leaders in the in- 
spection of the early returns prepared by each enumerator and the 
operation of the quality control procedures on the basis of which un- 

satisfactory enumerators will] either be retrained or replaced. 

This is dealing from a little different angle with the recruitment 
problem. The technical officers are college trained men and we have 
gone ahead with them with less reference to the political angle. We 
have followed the referral system, but we have recognized that on 
this special group we have to put more emphasis on the training. 

Mr. Lesryskr. Actually you are following the same procedure as 
in the appointment of postmasters where the three highest people 
have to take their exam and you pick one individual from the three. 
If the three highest are Democrats you have no alternative but to 
pick a Democrat or the other way around. 

Mr. Bureess. I think your remark is in general in line. I am not 
very closely familiar with postmaster appointments on the operating 
end, but there is a compromise, we will say, or the political factor is 
pushed back a little when you say the first three of those who are 
examined are nominated for those positions, presumably without 
regard to polities, but politics may enter into the choice among the 
three. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Burcess (reading) : 

2. Do you foresee any particular difficulties in carrying out your plans? 


The major difficulties anticipated in connection with the decennial 
census involve the supply of workers in certain geographic locations, 
or with certain key skills. Specifically, it is antic ipated that it may 
be difficult to get enough enumerators in a number of the large cities. 
With the possible exception noted under question 3, below, we expect 
to be able to carry out our present plans. Special steps are being 
taken, however, particularly in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
to meet the possibility that an insufficient number of applicants may 
be referred through normal channels. 

A second problem relates to the supply of programers for our elec- 
tronic equipment which was inspected by members of this committee 
a few months ago. (These, of course, are all subject to civil service 
rules.) Advertisements in Washington papers have called attention 
to the opportunities offered in California and elsewhere for persons 
trained in programing for our specific type of electronic equipment. 
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Even though the tasks for which the persons are being recruited are 
often in connection with Federal programs, the salaries offered are 
substantially above our own, since the work is being done on a con- 
tract basis, freeing the agencies involved of the specific regulations 
under which we must operate. As a result, we have lost a number 
of persons after a year or two of training and we must adopt the 
costly procedure of training new people at a late date for work for 
which we thought we had already made adequate provision. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. At that point can you offer any corrective sugges- 
tions that might assist you 

Mr. Burcrss. I think presently we are not quite ready for sug- 
gestions, but we think on this conflict of interest, shall we say, among 
Federal statistical agencies, each using the same Federal funds and 
using those funds as a means of competition in deleterious actions 
affecting one of them, in effect we might have something specific to 
suggest as to limitations. It is something that perhaps ought not 
to be dealt with by legislation, but by agreement among the agencies. 

Mr. Hansen. In fact, the competition is not coming from other 
statistical agencies; it is other Federal agencies, but not statistical. 
They are doing work on electronic equipment, not necessarily sta- 
tistical work in the sense that we are doing it. They are doing proc- 
essing work on electronic equipment under contract with Federal 
agencies and they are in a position, because they are not tied in with 
civil service rules, to offer higher salaries to our skilled people than we 
are able to pay. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Is this on contracting work you do? 

Mr. Bureess. This would be the regular people who do our statis- 
tical work using our equipment. 

Mr. Hansen. Our regular employees are being hired by other or- 
ganizations on contract work for Federal agencies. 

Mr. Burerss. No. 3. 

What is the anticipated cost of the census? How does it compare with the 
cost of the 1950 census? 

The anticipated cost of the 18th Decennial Census, including agri- 
culture, population, and housing, is still $118 million, as discussed in 
answer to question 3,in the April 8, 1959, hearing record. The appro- 
priation for the 1950 census was $90,618,000. To repeat the 1950 
census in 1960, taking into account the growth in population and the 
increases in all costs since 1950, would cost approximately $151 
million. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. In other words, you have more people to be covered, 
therefore the cost will be higher ? 

Mr. Burarss. Yes, we have more people. We have about 180 
million people to enumerate as compared with 151 million in the pre- 
ceding census. Now, our costs have gone up. We say our cost is 
$1.60 an hour for enumerators. We were paying a dollar an hour for 
enumerators in 1950. Similarly the cost of materials we buy has gone 
up and so on. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Correspondingly, if you follow the same criteria in 
1960 despite the fact that the cost itself is higher, you have more 
enumerators, and does not your processing equipment cost you a lot 
more? 

Mr. Burcrss. We save money on getting the electronic equipment. 
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Mr. Lestnskt. How much more would it cost if it were not for 
that ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. How much do we save by the electronic equipment / 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. We have estimated that the combined effect of intro- 
ducing sampling into the census and electronic equipment is of the 
order of $10 to $15 million. It would cost us that much more if we 
had not done so. 

Mr. Buregss. While plans have been made on the basis of $118 
milhon, it is only fair to note that the heavy expenses of field collec- 
tion are affected by such factors as weather, our ability to recruit 
field personnel in time, and the ability to retain personnel at the rates 
we have set. The field costs, which occur in April, May, and June 
of this year, are such a large part of the total costs of the census that 
we shall not know exactly where we stand overall until that work has 
been completed. 

A small percentage error here can increase the overall cost of the 
census by several million dollars. Should the experience with the 
tield collection of the schedules be less favorable than expected it may 
be necessary to request supplemental funds. However, if conditions 
are favorable, our estimated total should permit us to complete the 
job. The field collection for the census of agriculture was done within 
the budget that had been established for that work. 

The remarks here about the difficulties of recruiting field personnel 
indicate that these are not just idle words. We are a little afraid on 
that. Also, we know that the weather has prevented carrying 
through some training sessions and it has set us back that far. 

At present we cannot say what the dangers are in dollars, that we 
might run over or we might be compelled to consider delaying our 
program, or cutting out some of the processing at the end. The alter- 
native is getting enough money to do what we plan to if things go 
wrong on the whole. 


4. What is the prospective timing of the major phases of the census? How 
will the timing be improved over the past censuses? 

In areas where the two-stage approach of enumeration is used, as 
described in previous hearings before the subcommittee, we believe 
that the initial canvass of the population will be virtually complete in 
about 2 weeks. The remaining canvass, involving the collection of 
the sample information from one household in four, will take another 
4 weeks. In the other areas of the country where all the items are 
collected in the course of a single visit, it is estimated that the bulk of 
the work will be completed in 4 to 6 weeks. 

It is to be noted, however, that in both the single-stage and two- 
stage areas there will be a number of small places where unusual 
delays occur, and the cleanup work may not be completed until more 
than 2 months after the starting date of the census. 

The prospective timing of the tabulations and publications is about 
as indicated in the April hearings; namely, the determination and 
issuance of State population figures in November 1960 and comple- 
tion of all planned tabulations by December 1962. On the whole, re- 
sults will be forthcoming 12 to 18 months earlier than the dates of 
corresponding parts of the 1950 census. The great speedup is, of 
course, due to a combination of factors, including the greater use of 
sampling and of electronic equipment. 
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Mr. Lesinsxt. In regard to the earlier remarks by the gentleman, 
Mr. Corbett, you forsee certain problems, and although you cannot 
tell exactly what they will be, you have given them considerable 
thought in advance and are expecting such matters will be corrected 
as you go along. 

Mr. Burerss. That is the idea, yes. 

5, What steps are you taking to improve the quality of the census results? 


Steps to improve the quality of the census results include: 

(a) More effective quality control procedures in the data collection 
operations in the field will be carried out through a formal statistical 
quality control procedure involving a careful review of enumerators’ 
work on a sample basis. 

(b) As we stated in our earlier hearings, we are separating the 
census into two stages (for about four-fifths of the population) so that 
fuller attention can be given to obtaining adequate coverage of the 
population in the first stage of the census, and fuller attention can be 
given to obtaining acceptable responses to the various questions asked 
of sample households in the second stage of the census. 

(c) More effective training of crew leaders and enumerators, and 
supervising their work, made possible by the personnel changes de- 
scribed in 1(e) above. The improvement here results in part from 
concentration on one stage of the canvass at a time. 

(d) As previously reported, provision is made, for the first time, 
to leave questionnaires to be filled out by the respondents. This allows 
respondents more time for joint consideration of answers among 
family members, and for checking with records. 

(e) Separation of the canvass for the census of agriculture from 
the canvass for the censuses of population and housing. This makes 
it possible to collect the agriculture census information in the fall 
near the end of the crop year and before tenant farmers have moved. 
It should improve the censuses of population and housing by simplify- 
ing the highly complex operations that the enumerator was supposed 
to understand and carry out when all censuses were taken simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Burgess, would you mind skipping over to the 
question 11 at this point ? 

I have a question for you. We are very interested in how the census 
determines apportionment, and what the trends have been, and I am 
sure that. many others are interested in this. Perhaps you might con- 
sider preparing an up-to-date report on this for the subcommittee, and 
submit it at a later date. 

Mr. Burcess. I am not sure I got your question. 

Mr. Lestnskt. As to how the census is used to determine the appor- 
tionment for representation in Congress ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. We will be glad to prepare a statement for the 
information of the committee of how that procedure is carried 
through. I take it you are not interested in going into the argumenta- 
tive points about alternative methods that were proposed in earlier 
years. 

6. What is being done to keep the burden on respondents to a minimum? 
How long will it take, on the average, for a household to fill out the advance 
forms and to be interviewed? 
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The considerable extension in the use of sampling is the major 
feature of the Bureau’s program to reduce the burden on the average 
respondent. In the case of the great bulk of the questions for in- 
dividuals and for housing units, the reporting requirements have been 
eliminated for three families out of four. 

It is estimated that a household would need on the average not more 
than 10 minutes to fill out the advance census report, and not more 
than 4 or 5 minutes to do its share in discussing the report with the 
enumerator. In addition, the one household in four that will be asked 
to fill out a sample household schedule and mail it to the local census 
office normally would not require more than 20 to 30 minutes for this, 
Because of the use of sampling, this additional time will not be re- 
quired of three-fourths of the households. 

Mr. Rees. Is that the procedure you followed in 1950? 

Mr. Burcess. No, we did not have as much sampling in 1950. We 
had it all in what we call one stage in 1950. So the distinction 
about the first stage and the second stage is not appropriate. Several 
items have been put on a sample basis in our 1960 census that were on 
a full basis in 1950. 

Mr. Hansen. The most important block of items that are now 
sampled, that were covered 100 percent in 1950, are occupation and 
labor force participation. 

Mr. Burcrss. They are troublesome questions to process because the 
report which the individual makes is in very brief form, using more 
or less the words that occur to him to describe it. Each individual 
report has to be gone over by somebody familiar with the various oc- 
cupations, and fitted into the 400-and-some-odd codes that are used. 
We cut it down to one-fourth of the people rather than all of them. 
We have actually saved quite a little time by a sampling procedure, 
by using sampling on that rather than full enumegation, 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Burgess, have you made any provisions in the 
1960 census to meet the special needs of Alaska and Hawaii? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. Hawaii and Alaska are taken as States in- 
stead of being treated as territories. We have a special form for 
Hawaii and a special form for Alaska to take up some particular 
things that those two new States want. 

There is a little more split in Hawaii, for instance, on race. As 
we all know, there are bigger blocks of people of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Filipino origin in Hawaii than in other States, so they would 
like to stress that. They also have some other questions that we have 
modified to meet their needs. 

In Alaska they want to be sure to get Eskimos and Aleuts as well 
as the Caucasians; the race is of interest there. But there has been 
special attention given to having them in. 

The employment and unemployment report, for instance, is being 
made with some separate enumeration for those two States. We are 
fully recognizing them as separate States giving them some specific 
questions adapted to their needs. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Are you preparing or have you given any thought to 
having a census more often than every 10 years, and would you be 
prepared at the call of the Chair to give your thought on future 
census-taking of the population more often than 10 years? 

Mr. Burerss. We have given some consideration to that which we 
will be glad to discuss with the committee. I believe the actual bill 
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before Congress suggests specifically a quinquennial census, one put 
in between the decennial periods. We will be very glad to go into 
that, indicating some views that we have gotten from discussing it a 
little with our advisory committees as to the usefulness of having 
such an intermediate census and also our estimate of what the cost 
would be to conduct a census in that way that would meet those needs. 

Mr. Lesrnsxk1. It would be a simplified one, would it not ? 

Mr. Burerss. We would simplify it to some extent. We know the 
pressures that we are likely to experience for a considerable number 
of the items of information on the census, so that we do not believe 
that simplifying the form would cut down as much as some people 
hope it would. But we will be glad to go into that and indicate the 
cost of different alternatives. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The thought also occurred to me if you are going to 
have the quinquennial census which would be basically the popula- 
tion, that you could split up the other questions and still be on a 
10-year basis of the other things you are doing today in the question- 
naire. In other words, instead of having a full questionnaire every 
10 years, you could break it in half approximately and have it every 
5 years. 

Mr. Burerss. That would be a possibility. I think we have not 
done so much on that approach. 

Mr. Hansen. We get the effect of that even doing it every 10 years 
by the use of sampling. We have already cut down the number of 
questions to the smallest number that you can get this information for. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I appreciate that, but the point I was raising was 
that even with a 10-year census there are quite a number of questions. 
T am not advocating it, I am simply offering it as a suggestion to be 
thought about before decision is made, I think that question should 
be taken up. Do you have any comments to make? 

Mr. Bureess. I think we will be glad to do that. We believe that 
it is the responsibility of this committee to pass on the question of 
whether the cost of the 5-year census would be compensated for by 
the increased value to the public and the Government, of having 
information at the more frequent interval. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That would be a very important consideration. 

Mr. Burerss. That is a balancing there. I have been a little 
reluctant to put down the Census Bureau as advocating one or the 
other. As a matter of fact, functionally it is not our job to make 
that decision. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That is correct, You may proceed. 

Mr. Burcess (reading) : 

7. What are the numbers and kinds of personnel to be employed in taking and 
processing the census? 

The number of people who will be employed in taking the census 
will be about 160,000 enumerators, about 10,000 crew leaders, 405 dis- 
trict. supervisors, and several thousand technical assistants, field 
reviewers, and temporary editing and control clerks, In processing 
the census, that is to say, carrying through subsequent operations, 
some 3,000 employees will be required, most of them for periods vary- 

ing from 3 to 18 months. 


&. How is the Post Office Department cooperating in the census procedures? 
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The Post Office Department is cooperating very effectively with the 
Census Bureau in distributing the advance forms to all households, 
in assigning geographic locations to reallocated forms of persons 
enumerated away from home, in handling the mail return of the 
sample household questionnaires, and in forwarding promptly all 
mailing matter from and to Census offices. 

9. Has the public been effectively informed of the character and importance 
of the forthcoming census? 

The public information program for the 1960 Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing will be in its 1,000th day when this census opens on 
Friday, April 1. The purpose of this information campaign has been 
to pass the word on to as many of the 180 million persons in the 
United States as might be reached by press, radio, television, and word 
of mouth. Without the helpful participation of every household in 
the United States, the big census job could not be done. 

The 1960 census is one of the big news stories of the year. This 
is evidenced by the fact that each day’s mail brings to the Census 
Bureau’s Public Information Office hundreds of clippings from news- 
papers all over the country. These clippings, as well as the large num- 
ber of local radio and TV presentations, have been based very largely 
upon local releases from our regional and district offices. This week’s 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post contains an article entitled “The 
Big Count.” The February Reader’s Digest presented a fine digest 
of an excellent article which the National Geographic Magazine =, 
lished last November. The “Things They Tell the Census Taker” 
was presented in the March issue of Family Circle magazine. Scores 
of other magazines have carried similar stories. 

One of the most helpful aids to the census public information pro- 
gram is the work done by the Advertising Council. With the Cleve- 
land advertising firm of Meldrum & Fewsmith serving as volunteer 
agency, kits were prepared for distribution to newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and television stations. The returns from the Advertising Coun- 
cil’s program literally have been overwhelming. 

The National Association of Radio & Television Broadcasters and 
the distaff organization of American Women in Radio & Television 
have given excellent support to the informational program. 

As a public service project, the Remington-Rand Corp. produced 
a 15-minute film called Census 60. We obtained 400 copies of this 
film for distribution to television stations through our Census dis- 
trict. offices. From all over the country, the Census district offices 
report that the film is being used extensively. 

The National Educational Television and Radio Center produced 
nine 30-minute shows dealing with various phases of the census and 
the use of census statistics which are being presented in weekly series 
over all educational television stations of the country. The George- 
town University Forum produced a 30-minute radio tape for presenta- 
tion over the 150 stations affiliated with this program and copies have 
gone to all our 400 regional and district supervisors for tone to 
other radio stations. 

Because we know that most of those who will supply the answers 
when the census takers call will be housewives, we have directed 
special efforts to get the word to them. We have sent special kits of 
information for study and discussion programs to 125,000 women’s 
clubs throughout the country. With these kits went letters from the 
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heads of their respective national organizations pointing up the im- 
portance of cooperation in the census. Incidentally, we expect that the 
great majority of the census takers will be women and many of these 
will come from the ranks of those who have already studied the sub- 
ject of the 1960 census. 

Through the cooperation of the Scholastic Magazines Corp. in New 
York and the American Education Publications of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Conn., the word about the 1960 census has been 
yassed into the schools all over the country. 

Many Members of Congress have helped by discussing the census 
in their newsletters and in radio and television reports to their con- 
stituents. 

10, What are the most important new questions to be included in the 1960 
census? 

The most important new questions to be included in the 1960 census 
are those calling for place of work and method of transportation to 
work and for additional housing equipment items, including home food 
freezers, washing machines and dryers, air-conditioning units, fuel 
for water heating, number of bathrooms and number of passenger au- 
tomobiles, and concerning source of water and facilities for sewerage 
disposal outside cities of 50,000. In addition, some of the questions 
previously used have additional subdivisions in 1960. Thus, the re- 
port on school attendance will distinguish those attending private and 
public schools and the report on housing condition will show three 
categories (sound, deteriorating, and dilapidated) rather than two. 

11. What are the likely changes in congressional apportionment resulting 
from the 1960 census? 

The census leaflet of March 26, 1959, presented changes in congres- 
sional apportionment which would result from 1960 State populations 
as then estimated. It showed that 5 States were expected to gain and 
13 States to lose Representatives. 

I should like to repeat the warning against placing too much de- 
pendence upon the specific gains or losses shown for individual States 
in these preliminary estimates. While this release is serviceable as 
giving a general pattern of the kinds of changes to be expected, it is 
not a dependable guide to the precise States which will be affected 
nor to their exact number of seats after reapportionment. 


12. What are some of the other important population and housing develop- 
ments the census will measure? 
The census will provide data on such subjects as: 
(a) The population and number of housing units in every com- 
munity, township, county, and State. 
(6) The characteristics of the population and housing of each 
area, including the population of congressional districts. 
(c) The relative growth of cities and metropolitan areas in com- 
parison with rural and other areas. 
(d) Changes in the educational level. 
(e) Changes in the number of households and in the size of 
households. 
(f) Changes in the numbers of owned and rented homes, and 
in the condition of homes. 
(7g) The numbers and proportions of households with rela- 
tively low and those with relatively high incomes. 
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(h) The occupations in which people in different parts of the 
country are engaged. 

(¢) The number and proportion of housing units that are be- 
low accepted standards, 

(7) The distribution of various ethnic and racial groups in our 
population. 

(4) The distribution of some of the conveniences of modern 
life, such as television, air conditioning, home food freezers, etc. 

(7) The numbers of persons who travel into or out of specified 
counties to go to work and the means of transportation they use. 

(m) The characteristics of part-time and full-time workers. 

(x) The occupations being followed by persons in the older age 
groups. 

(0) The continued migration from rural to urban areas. 


13. In the past, the census of agriculture was taken together with population 
and housing. This time, you have split it off and conducted it during the fall 
of 1959. Does it appear that this separation will make your operations more 
efficient? 

The separation of the census of agriculture from the census of 
population and housing has several advantages, some of which were 
noted in the answer to question 5: 

(a) The reports on the production of each farm are secured 
from the operators who were on those farms during the preceding 
year, since they were collected before many of them had moved. 

(6) The enumeration for population and housing in rural 
areas is speeded up since enumerators are not required to fill in a 
census of agriculture form at the same time. 

(c) By reducing the burden on the enumerator and the re- 
spondent, a more effective job will be done in each of the censuses. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Mr. Burgess, last year arrangements were made to 
transfer to the Bureau of Labor Statistics responsibility for analyz- 
ing the employment and unemployment data you collect. Tow will 
this change affect the plans for analyzing and publishing the 1960 
census data on those subjects ? 

Mr. Bureess. I think we will go ahead very much the same on 
analyzing the census returns, You see, we are still carrying on the 
field work for the unemployment and employment survey, the labor 
force, so we are in touch with all that activity and points of view. 
The Labor Department actually issues the report, but I think we 
would carry on about the same. 

Mr. Ecxuirr. I might supplement that by pointing out that in all of 
the tabulations that we make on all the phases of the census schedule, 
we collaborate closely with other agencies like the Department of 
Labor, Agriculture, social security people and so on to find the needs 
that they have and to try to make the tabulations conform as closely 
as we can to those needs. So I will say that this change does not in 
any way affect our planning of tabulations, We would in any case 
consult extensively with the Department of Labor and use their sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Another change that was made last year was to 
centralize in the Census Bureau most of the data collection relating 
to construction. Is this current survey work in construction statis- 
tics related in any way to the 1960 Census of Housing ¢ 
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Mr. Ecxter. Mr. Chairman, over a period of years there have 
been comparisons made between the housing starts as gotten through 
the permit approach and the net change from one census to the next 
as obtained by our enumeration. In the past there have been sub- 
stantial differences between those two sets of figures. We are here 
in this census placing more emphasis upon getting a measure of the 
changes that have taken place in the housing inventory over the 
decade and the reasons for that change. 

We believe that as a result of this and the bringing together into 
the Bureau of the Census of the work on construction that it will be. 
possible to have better statistics on this subject than in the past. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Thank you, gentlemen, for this most instructive 
review. We shall be looking forward to seeing the results of this 
census, and I hope the calculated risks you are taking with new pro- 
cedures all work out successfully. 

I understand that you are available for consultation with the 
members of the subcommittee and the committee on an individual 
basis, if it is so desired by any of them. 

We expect to be giving further attention to this census, and may 
meet with you again. In particular, we may ask you to meet with us 
later, after you have had some experience with your new techniques, 
to discuss whether this census should be taken at more frequent 
intervals. 

Again let me say, we were glad to have this fine group of foreign 
students with us this morning. 

The meeting will now stand adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

Mr. Rees. I want to express appreciation to you, Dr. Burgess, and 
your associates for coming here and providing us this information. 
I think we are fortunate in having men like you at the head of this 
important undertaking. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The meeting is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Friday, March 18, 1960, the committee 
adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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